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ABSTF&CT 

This paper describes the current status of a helping 
skills picgraa designed to train lentaa health paraprofessionals in 
relationship*bailding skills, six skills trere identified as the basis 
of the training prograa: fl) understanding the need to be a helper; 
(2) using effective nonverbal behavior; (3) usinc; effective verbal 
behavior; (4) using effective self* involving behavior; (5) 
understanding others* coaaunication; and (6) establishing effective 
helping relationships. The process of skill training involved 
defining and rationalizing the skill in behavioral tens* using 
Bodels to denonstrate effective and ineffective exaaples, and giving 
opportunities for extensive supervised practice of the skill. The 
author describes briefly the prerequisites for entrance into the 
prograa and details the role of the prograa leader. After one year of 
foraal use# the author see significant merit for the prograa* 
although he does not offer statistical evaluation of its iapact. 
(Author/PC) 
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A TRAItfXNG PROGRAM IN HELPING SKILLS: AM EXAMINATION 
OF \mi, UOtf AND IF IT WORKS 

Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the currenc ststtts of a 
helping akiXls proiftam entitled: Helping Skills: A Basic Trainiofl 
Program (Nev York: Behavioral Publications, 1973) which Al Hauer i.ad I 
have coauthored. Readers interested in a ure detailed description of 
the historical issues involved in the developaest of the Program should 
consult Danish (197Ia>, Danish (1973) and Danish and Brock (in press)* 
Goals of tlie Proftraa 

The overall goal o£ the Program is to train helpers in relationship 
building skills. In other words, the ''graduate" of the Program should 
have skills which facilitate the development of trust and rapport between 
himself /herself and the helpee* Some theories of helping would see these 
skills as the necessary and sufficient conditions of helping (Rogers, 
1957)* In fact, most systematic helping skill programs have focused on 
these skills (Danish & Bauer, 1973; Ivey, 19?:.; Kagan, 1972; Carlchuff» 
1969)* ^ view is that these relationship skills are prerequisite to 
other categories of skills* What these additional skills are is dependent 

« 

on the task(s) to be performed by the helper « For errrrl**; clearly the 
process by which police helj. tends to differ from that of the mental 
health counselor. 

I have detailed some of the additional skills needed by mental 
health counselors previously (Danirh, 1973). Because my own orientation 
has become one of seeing the counselor as a mental health and interpersonal 



educator » these further skills would focus on procedures which are con- 
•istent with what has beea labelled the educational soodel by Guerney and 
his colleagues (Guerney» $coIlak» & Guem^* 1971). 

Ho return to the relationship building skills used in the Helping 
Skills Programt six have been identified. These six are seen as among 
the essential relationship building skills. They are: 
State I. Understanding Your Needs To Be A Helper 
Stage IX. Using Effective Nonverbal Behavior * 
Stage XZX. Using Effective Verbal Behavior 
Stage XV* Using Effective Self Involving Behavior 
Stage V. Understanding Others' Cosmunication 
Stage VI. Establishing Effective Belping Relationships 
All six skills include three cooponents involved in being a helper: 
(1) an understanding of oneself; (2) soae knowledge of Itelping skills; 
and O) experience in applying these skills. The first skill represents 
an atteopt to have the trainee esasine the basis for his decision eo help 
and the needs being satisfied by helping* Thia is generally area 
that has been ignored by users of ''paraprofeasionals." Helpers are people 
first and training only in response nodes overlooks the effect the per son t 
who is the helper* has oi^ the helping process. The second skill empha- 
sises the role that nonverbal behavior plays in the helping process* Nonr 
verbal beltavior includes face and head movetsents, hand and arm inovemencst 
body moveoents and orientation, and verbal quality. The third and fourth 
skills involve training in verbal response aodes. The response isodes 
include not only the learning of what is generally called **efspathy" but 
the learning of sore leading responses such as questioning, advice giving 



and influencing responses. Finally, sell involving (confrontation) 
responses aice taught. The learning of these verbal response modes is 
viewed as a tfifferent process than that of "understanding" the feelings 
and communication of another (Stage V). Wa contend that difficult skills 
such 88 responding to the feelings of others, coomonly referred to as 
"empathy", need to be broken down Into manageable learning coMponents. 
Thus, the trainee Is taught the structure of the various responses in 
Stages III and IV with their accuracy or appropriateness deesphasised. 
In Stage V he/she is taught to be sensitive to the behavior of others. 
Finally in Stage VI he/she is taught the process of integrating these 
components to make structurally sound responsss in an accurate and 
appropriate aanner (Danish & Brock, in press). 

Generally, then, the goals are to effect changes in the individual's 
helping behavior . Wlille these changes may in turn effect the helper's 
total behavior (his/her "personaiity") this is not our goal. In fact, I 
consider it laportaat to help the trainee recognise tliat the evaluation 
Kie fliake of hie/her performance on these skills is not an evalt^atlon of 
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hi^m/her as a person. 

For example, there are people I like that I would not take a trip 
with because they lack driving skills. Also there are people I like and 
have fun with that I wouldn't seek help from If I had a personal problem. 
In summary, the process of helping is a series of skills to be learned 
and there is not a one-to-one relationship between those skills and one's 
worth as a person. 
The Process of Training 

^« Helping Skills Program follows a "skill learning" format. This 

v) 



focnac ia consonant with cbe lettrnlng o£ otder skiiXs* sucti as ballskills 
(Whitings X969}» aad general Instructional pciaciple« (Gage, 1963s Gagne, 
1970) • Xhesa principles includes (1) identifying explicit behavioral 
objectives; (2) practice or application of skills to be learned; (3) 
self learning by group discussions; (4) rationale for learning (under- 
standing of importance of certain skills) ; (5> sequential presentation 
(learning concept A before concept B) | (6) active trainee participation; 
(7) the use of modeling; and (8) the use of isnediate feedback conceminto.' 
the eppropriateness of trainee responses. 

these instructional principles seeai especially appropriate for 
teaching skills. Having knowledge about the skills is not enough. 
Effectire learning involves: acquiring a conceptual understanding of the 
coaponents o:' the skill (kaovledge) ; viewing others demons tat e the various 
aspects of the skill (modeling); and an opportunity to use the skill 
(practice) » It is this eonbinatioo of beltaviorally defined constructs 
taught in a Banner adapted for skill learning that makes up the Program^ 

Hore specifically the process of skill training iss 

(1) The skill is defined in behavioral terns* 

(2) The rationale for the skill is discussed. 

(3) A skill attaioB^t level is specified. 

(4) Models are used to demonstrate both effective and ineffective 
examples of the skill. 

(5) Opportunities for extensive supervised practice of the skill are 
givon. 

(.6) Boisework is assigned to assist In the generalisation process. 



(7) An evaluation using behavioral checklists and peer and trained 
feedback is conducted to determine whether the attainment level 
has been achieved. 
What Kind of Trainee Best Fits The Program? 

Little work has been done describing an "ideal" trainee* The Frograa 
has been used to train a vide variety of professional and "paraprofesaional*» 
(huaan service) trainees, the groups include: professional counselors 
and psychologists, teachers, crisis center personnel, nurses, physicians," 
dentists, lawyers, police and general huitn service workers with bachelor 
degrees, A. A. degrees, high school diplomas and less. The Prograa could 
potentially be itsed with others desiring to be trained as helpe « . ilie 
six skills are the core skills which would then be followed by additional 
skills aore applicable to the specific settings, roles snd/or functions 
of the trainees, llie Program has also recently been adapted for use as a 
"training as treatment" technique. Hodgson (1974) » for example, found 
it to be effective in helping depressed people. Kome (personal coiamunicm- 
tlon) reports it is being used for interpersonal skill trainirg with 
elementary school students, 

A few prerequisites have been identified as being necessary for the 
trainee to successfully ooaplete the Program. Be/she must be motivated. 
That is easier said than done. Often trainees examine the skills to be 
learned and assume they have these skills* In fact, when asked to demon- 
strate the skills they are unable to do so. A prerequisite some^at 
similar to "motivation" is the willingness of the trainees who are already 
working in helping situations to unlearn some of the less effective help- 
ing b^aviora they may be using. Perhaps the most important prerequisite 



for training Is the trainee^ s villlngneaa to accept the structure and 
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skill orientatioo of the Progratt. Trainees expecting a {/redoainately 
personal growth oriented experience or an extensive ^oportunity to discuss 
issues about helping are often disappointed. The ^. ^rao is designed to 
teach specific ».idllls and thus eaphaslzes continual practice on the 
individual skills. Finally, the trainee needs to re ognize that the 
learning of skills requires practice especially outside the training set- 
ting so that Che skills heing learned can be integrated cotofortably into ' 
his behavioral repertoire. When this integration process begins the 
trainee Is not very skilled and nay feel as If he/she were dancing with 
two left feet. The analogy between learning to help and learning to 
dance is not on inappropriate one. Only with practice does helping 
(dancing) become natural beha/ior* 
Leadership Prerequisites for Trainin^^ . 

A trainer's sanual accotapanies the Program. The manual identified 
the logistical requirencnts for leading the program as well as detailing 
the guidelines, rationale and strategies one night eoploy* an4 potential 
problems one night encounter for each stage of the Program. The manual 
was developed from the experiences of a number of trainers who led the 
Program in i&9 formative period. 

Xt is ray experience that too little emphasis has been given to the 
importance of the role of trainer as a manager and leader in skill 
training. Ihe focus seems to have been on the "empathy** of the leader. 



Xt is important to note that although X posit aoma ''idc.-il" character- 
istics, no research has yet been conducted by us on the trainer variable 
in helping skills. 
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We have found Chat Bom individuals who are well quaXif led In ee» of 
halplng skilLi ara unable to lead ti&e Fcograa. A good trainer swat be 
forceful » assertive, veil organized, flexible* entertaining and convincing 
in addition to being able to nodel the akiUa taught* The inportance of 
the enter tainnent value and persuasiveness of training cannot be over* 
emphasized. The ability of the trainer to reduce the appearance of the 
structure by hia f leicibility and huaor is an iaportant variable* ' 

■ tn addition » the trainer should be able to adapt the Prograta procedurss 
to his own style and the needs of his group. Ve reconacnd that the trainer 
try to adhere to our procedures for leading the group the first time 
tiirough. In thia way the trainer is able to detensine the general format 
of the Program and its strengths and weaknesses from his/her perspective. 
He/she is then able to alter the Program; to add procedures he/ahe finds 
useful or to delete sections inappropriate tu his/her trainees. It is 
our belief that the Progran provides a atrnw^ure in which to learn a sec 
of skills. The process detailed in the Leader's Hanual should not bs 
considered sacred. 

A final leadership consideration is thst leading the Program itself 
is a skill and as such requires practice. It is unlikely that one's 
first training experience will be as effective as hia /her later experiences. 
Most trainers usually become more prof icient with practice. 
Utilizing the Program 

Helping Skills Program hss been designed to be a 25 hour program. 
It is felt that this is the minimum time it takes for one to attain the 
level of akill required. Although at aome point » the law ot diminishing 

returns would take over, the program could be run for a somewhat longer 

er!c 



period of cine than 25 hours with profit to the trainees. My gucas is 
that the additional tine It about hours with noat of this tine 

Velng spent on Stage VI, the integration stage. 

la the 25 hour tlse frone each stage requires approadLnateXy 2 1/2 
hours except Stage tXX (Verbal Behavior) which involves approximately 8 
hours of training. In addition there Is an Introductory and temlnation 
atage; the latter to conduct an evaluation o£ the trainee's progreali» 
the. foraer to provide a detailed orientation to the Prograa and to teach ? 
the trainee's how to give and receive feedback. The feedback exercise ' 
presents principles of feedback but uses the eklU fortaat employed in 
the other atagea, thereby providing the trainee with a pretrainlng intro- 
duction to the Program's structure. 

Ihe Program is usually conducted on a one session (2 1/2 hour) per 
week basis to maxltolse generaXleatlon and practice^ although trainers 
have varied the presentation format to meet their individual needs. For 
exampXe» three conaecutlve 8 hour aesslons have been used* With theae 
maased training sesalons, however, more training tine nay be needed. 

As noted earlier I view this Program as one part of a sytteaatic 
training package for heXpiog personnel. Other more advanced skills have 
been discussed. However ,t aven more practice in relationship skills la 
possible. For exaiipXe, Danish (197ib) described how the StimuXus PlXasi 
developed by Norm Kagan and others (1967) might be used to assist 
counselors to better understand how they feel in affect laden helping 
situations and to provide them %rlth beliavlor r^earsal experiences. In 
Danish and Ferguson (1973) and Danish and Brodsky (1974) a similar 
program developed for police Is described. Thus, the Program may be 
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eC£eccively w»d m the initial itage o£ « cooprehensive training package* 

One of tha vaya the Prograa in pceaently being used ia aa ap acadaaie 

course taught to uttdergra<luaC6 atwleata preparing for careers in huaan 

service. Ihe three credit cous-sa haa one 2 X/2 hour aession and one I X/4 

hour aession weekly* During tha 2 1/2 hour session » the Progran Is 

taught; during the ahorter aaaaion diacuaaion* lectures and fiJaa about 

helping are preaented. The student im evaluated several vayss <1) a 

Aldtero eocaia la given in which he/ahe auat identify the verbal responaea 

Bade on an audiotaped aimlated helping interaction as veil as respond to 

aona helper atateaenta on the audio tape vlth a specified verbal reaponaa; 

(2) establish a helping relationship with an individual of the student's 

ofm choosing but vho la not * neaber of the claaa» The helping relation- 

ahip must be at least three sesaiona. Specific questions are asked of 

the helper and he/ahe nust turn in a narrative describing the relationship 

in ter^i of the questions asked; (3) the student anist turn in an audiotape 

of one of the sessions for evaluation and; (4) a final exaa involving a 

helping aession of a specif led duration with an individual unj'nown to 

2 

thea is conducted* 

gvaluatinit the Prograai 

The long range evaluation objective is to detemine whether "graduates*' 

of the Prograa really help people. More specifically » do the clients of 

traineea change their behavior and are these changes noticeable to the 

clienta themselves* the client's sign^f leant others and to impartial 

trained observers? While one would expect all training programs to be 
2 

Individuals requiring Infonsation regarding the course nay obtain a 
syllabus fron the author. 



interested in euch netaure&entt , £ett if any» research has been conduetad 
along these lines. 

Zt iree decided to desifft an evaluation strategy to setsure a series 
of <iue8tions gauging the effects of the ProgroA. The first queatient and 
the aost baaie, vas do trai&eea learn the staUs the Prograai trao developed 
to teach? The proecas of gathering the data haa been to htva all atudanta 
enrolled in the acadeaio course dei'^cribed above » engage in a helping inter* 
action with an individual they do not know prior to the b e gin ni ng of the e 
course* and at the conclusion of training* The helping interactions have 
ranged fros six ainutes to 20 simttes during different tarns* The inter- 
actions are audiotaped. During the peat year spproxi«iateXy 300 students 
have coRBpleted this task. Other infoxa«tion» including a biographical 
questionnaire and a number of standardized testa > have also been 
adsdniatered. 

The process of taping the interactiona has been useful in evaluailag 
the effectiveness of the Program in teaching Stages III and ZV which 
relatea to learning various verbal response aodes. The ttelnipti Skills 
Verbal ftesponee Scale (Osniah, D*Augelli» & Brock, 1974) vaa developed to - 
aeaaure verbal responses* A suMury of the responses on th^ scale is 
presented in Figure X. Prisuurlly our initial evaluations hav« been 
directed toward aaaessing changes in verbal responses during an initial 
helping interview. An instruacnt haa been developed to ombsbb Stage X 
(Wiener & Danish, 1974) and preliminary asaessaenta of the stage will be 
conducted this year. Xostnments are beginning to be de/elopcd for the 
other stages as veil and hopefully during this year, all the stages vlll 
be evaluated. 



To defcetHlAd whether tcatoees Xe«m the Verbal responses* w« 
tnltlaUy hev* used • pre-expesiaentel one group pre-posc design. Ijhile 
this design does not seeount for the history end osturatlon of tha trainees » 
it seens to be appropriate as an initisl design for several reasons. First 
in the course structure ve e&ploy we have, been interested in course end 
Prograa evaluation - do the trainees change? A pre^post as^alysls answer* 
that question especially if it is repeated over several terns* Secbadiy» 
the. course structure nskes f indiAg a randonlscd control group nearly 
Inposslble. Thus, sons design sophistication was sacrificed in order to 
collect the dat«. As noted in Table 2, thft results for 140 students en* 
rolled in the eoursrt during Vinter IbIS and Spring 1974 indicate large 
percentage differences for a nuaber of the responses f roa pre to post. 

ft 

Most striking is the percentage increase in continuing responses (content 
and affective) and the percentage decrease in dosed questions snd sdvice. 
The results indicate that training t'issda to teach trainees to reflect 
considerably more* respond f ew^r tiiier and be less leading In the responses 
they «ake. While the data ia just beginning to be analysed » eyeball 
examination secMi to indicate that the differences are statiatleally 
significsnt f rott pre to post. ?urther» If one were to eos^are the Spring 
term' pretest scores wl(h the Winter tems^ posttest scores significant 
differences on the above all seem Ukely. Because of the difficulty in 
securing a represetttative control group, the comparison of one term's 
pretest scores with another terms' posttest scores especially if repeated 
for several terms may be an effective means of evaluating program 
effeetiveoess. 

Yet one may ressonably ash so what if trainees can demonstrate the 



•ktXla iMiediacaly «f6«r training. Can they aalotain th«se skill levels? 
And it so» do these skills relate in «ny wey to belplDg. For exsaple» 
uhftt are the traince^s skdlll levels six aonths after training and if 
tbey are in helping situations , are they doing any good? Both queetlons 
are iafortant ones and» at present » unaasvered» The Progras is just over 
a year old and ve have not gotten to these questions, Bovever* during 
thio year we expect to* X Invite any of you interested in such evaluations 
to join liS. >' 
Styoary 

1 have tried to describe the present statue of the Helping Skills 
Program * ova evaluation of the Progras* clearly subjective, is that 
at the end of s year of formal use the Program seeiis to have some merit. 
Yet research needs to he conducted to better assess its potential impact. 
KotfL isQportantly» hovever* ve must recog;riise it as one way to train 
**paraprofesaionAlc ' sad the enU^teoed consumer will examine a nunher of 
the programs and try to identify the oneCs) most appropriate for his/her 
own needs* 
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Table 1 

Belping Skill! Vtxbal Rtapoasa*'' 



Respoiw* 



DaflnltioQ 



Coottauing Ra«pon8e« 
COtlTQfX 

AFFfiCTXVB 

CU>S8D QUSSnONS 
OPBS QPBSXXOIIS 
INFLUENCE 

AmrxcR 

Other ViB990o»tM 

SSXJ-IMVOLVING 

SELF-SXSCLOSI!iG 

ASIDE 



A •teteaeitt uhich •uMwrices or refleett 
thm content o£ the prior stetflaent or 
•t«t«Mat». 

A otatcaettt in which the bdpcr reflect* 
e feeling which the helpee hee not yet 
labelled* 



Queetione that can be answered **Yee»*' "9o»" 
or with one or two worda* 

Qaeationa that cannot be anawered **Tea»** 
**iro»** or with one or two worda* 

A 8tat«sent uaed to change the attitudea* 
belie£a» and» indirectly > the bebtvior of - 
the heJ^ee. 

A atatement that provides an alternative 
node of behavior (actions or thoughta) for 
the helpee* 



A atatoMnt of the helper's personal raapooaa 
to atateaents ude by the helpee* 

A atatfBent of factual Inforaation on the 
part of the helper abovit hiaaelf or heraelf • 

A atatewmt the helper wfcas to hiaaelf or 
heraelf* 



*Vron Helping Skilla Verbal Response Scale by S. J. Danish, A. &. D*Augelli, 
and G. tf. Brock. Copiea of thia acale are available froa the author* 
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